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A Wealthy Englishman Was Once Asked What 
He Liked Best to Do. He Said, ‘‘I Like to Sit, 
on a Cold Wet Day, in a Comfortable Armchair 
in a Nice Warm Room, with a Cocktail at My 
Elbow, Look Out the Window, and Watch the 
Rain Falling on the Damned People.”’ 


Our Drift Away 
from Democracy 


A Review 


By Cuartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


! MUTUAL friend recently called in at the local office of the Bell Telephone 


Company of New Jersey. He wanted to see if the president of that company 
would consent to make a speech at his convention. 
He said to the very polite girl at the switchboard, ‘‘May I speak with Mr. Chester 
I. Barnard, who is with your company?’’ The girl consulted various company 
directories, and called Information, finally coming back with the reply, ‘‘I am sorry, 
but we do not have anyone in this company by that name.”’ 
The girl didn’t know Mr. Barnard’s name, the President of the company, and w 
doubt if he knew her name. - 


Few Contacts between Top and Bottom 


E WONDER how many employees of United States Steel know the name of 

Ww their president; or Westinghouse, or General Motors, or Johns Manville. 

And we wonder how many of their workers the presidents of these companies have 
met, except such as have appeared before them as union collective bargainers. 

This business is serious, the lack of contact between those on top and those at the 
bottom; for it seriously interferes with our national unity, and breeds labor trouble, 
misunderstanding and class consciousness which should be absent in a democracy 
such as ours. 

There has been issued recently a book by the Yale University Press (The Status 
System of a Modern Community, by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt), which gives 
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the results of a study of how much classes in a community get together, and how 
much they don’t. 

The book is terribly statistical, but shows plainly the extent to which the typical 
American community studied has become stratified much as the old aristocracies of 
Europe are stratified. We give here some highlights of the data presented by them, 
and analysed by us. 


Community Groups 
_ in the community are grouped as the: 


Upper-upper class 


Lower-upper class 
Upper-middle class 
Lower-middle class 
Upper-lower class 
Lower-lower class 


The extent to which these classes mix is worked out through association, clique, 
family, economic, school, church, political and community groups. 

We find 1864 upper-uppers, of whom nearly one-third, (522) have no form of con- 
tact whatever with people except those in their own upper-upper class. Adding 
those who consent also to have dealings with the lower-uppers we find a total of 
883. Thus nearly half the upper-uppers have dealings with uppers only, some with 
upper-uppers and some with lower-uppers. 

We find another nearly four hundred (399) who condescend to recognize, and have 
contacts with the upper-middle class. Thus two-thirds of all the upper crust have 
no direct dealings through association, family, church, political or economic in- 
terests, with the rest of the community. 


Upper-uppers Live Like Ancient Barons 


F THESE upper-uppers have no dealings with the rest of the people, in an organ- 
I ized or recognized manner, how can they understand the feelings, wants, drives 
and interests of the community in which they live? The majority of these aristo- 
crats, in our democracy, seem almost to have shut themselves up in moated castles 
like the ancient barons, who had no dealings with lower classes. 

Ah! But all are not like that. No less than 14} per cent (272 upper-uppers) 
mix through association, school, church, political and economic activities, and take 
part in the pursuits of all classes of the community, even down to the lowly colored 
hod carrier. These few worthy souls of the upper-upper class indeed are the standard 
bearers of Uncle Sam’s democracy, and the true advocates of national unity. 

Let us take a look at the other end, the lower-lower class. Here we find almost 
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seven times as many as in the upper-upper class, to wit, 12,432. These are at the ab- 
solute bottom of the social scale—our poorest and most lowly citizens. 

Nearly half of them, 5579, have no dealings with any others than their fellow 
unfortunates at the bottom. Another 1280 have dealings also with upper-lowers. 


Another 1420 are permitted to have organized contact also with the lower-middle- 
class. 


Lower-lowers Stay on the Bottom 


Hus we find, of the lower-lowers, 63 per cent having contacts with up to. the 
lower-middle class, but the majority, (over half) confined to associating with their 
own lower class only. 

These are in about the same proportion as found among the upper-uppers, with 
about one-half upper-uppers associating only with uppers, and a total of two thirds 
having contacts including only the three upper groups. 

We find 163 per cent (2025) of the lower-lowers belonging to association, church, 
political and other groups that run through the whole social scale. These ambitious 
souls meet with the various ranges of the middle class, and with the 143 per cent of 
upper-uppers who are democratic. 

This about completes the highlights of the picture of a modern community, in 
contemporary American democracy. (We have omitted consideration of the 
middle classes, as they typically mix well together, and with both ends of the social 
scale, except the extremes.) 

It is not a pretty picture. The forces of disunity within our body politic are 
most evident, in a situation where the uppers associate almost entirely with the 
uppers, and the lowers associate almost entirely with the lowers. Face to face 
meeting, within the same organization, working together towards, and for common 
ends of national well-being is missing, but is an essential, if we are to achieve local 
and national unity. 

That wider common association is not impossible is seen in the fact that ap- 
proximately one-seventh of both top and bottom groups do associate together for 
community and national wellbeing. 


We Drift too Close to Hated Alternatives 


His situation has very obvious dangers, for with a wide separation and close as- 
‘eae of uppers with uppers only, and with a similar wide separation, and 
close association of lowers with lowers only, we are drifting too close to the hated 
alternatives of facism or communism. 

Can we by a glance at, or speculation about, the causes of this divorcement over 
the years, since the beginning of this century, find what they are, what may be done 
to arrest this development, and so change to a more healthy condition, without 
trying to turn the clock back? 


—- 
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In the matter of economics we see the coming of absentee ownership. The 
owner or head entrepreneur lives far away from the community in which his plant 
operates. He knows nothing of local problems, conditions, or the mores of the 
people or his employees. He seldom or never visits the community. 


Effect of Company Policies 


1s local superintendent takes his orders, and has his policies laid down, from a 
distant head office. Often he is not a local man, and seeks his companionship 
and recreation in some neighboring city. Assistants to the local manager are often 
also from out of town, expect to be promoted or shifted at any time, at the will of 
the head office, and have no motivation to put their roots down in the community. 
The contrast of this with the oldtime locally owned and operated enterprize 
needs no telling. But it does not seem an insuperable personnel policy for a cor- 
poration to staff its local plants with home town men, who perhaps in the past grew 
up in the community, are known to many, and can quickly reestablish themselves as 
members of the community, high and low—perhaps with many with whom they 
went to school. 

School, as a medium of association running across class boundaries is in a 
similar category. By this we do not mean seeing the school superintendent once in a 
while to arrange war training classes, but an active participation in school affairs, 
perhaps even going through the experience of electioneering to obtain a place on the 
school board. But in any case, an active democratic part in school arrangements, 
in as much as school affairs are a most important integral part of the activity of every 
community, should be part of the duties of a local manager. 

The sending of the children of the upper class to private grade and secon- 
dary schools and colleges is, of course, breeding class consciousness of the 


European type. 
An Opportunity for the Church 


HE church seems not to have been able to withstand the various influences 
Tivhich have increased class separation. We do not feel competent to discuss 
church policies in this matter. But we feel justified in stating that the church has 
failed to make use of proper personnel methods of selection and training such as have 
been developed in industry, government, hospitals and social agencies, in developing 
its ministers. 

Faith, a knowledge of the liturgy and eloquent preaching ability do not guaran- 
tee that a parson will represent the church adequately in a community, or that he will 
build the church into the community, as a living force that welds the people into a 
true association of persons that are, and act and feel that they are, all equal in the 
sight of God. 
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Of associations, we will deal only with unions. According to an article by Mr. 
Solomon Barkin, in this issue, unions feel that they have a stake in the national wel- 
fare, and in the success of local plants, whether under absentee ownership or not, 
which is equal to that of the owners. 


What Unions Think about This 


Ww disclaiming any desire on the part of unions to usurp the true functions 
of management, per se, he makes a strong plea that unions should join with 
management (the uppers) in dealing with all possible matters that affect the lives of 
workers (the lowers). In the terms of this article, he is asking that the class bound- 
ary between the uppers and the lowers, in so far as unions represent the latter, be 
abolished. 

A review of the distressing figures of class separation given above adds weight to 
the plea that Mr. Barkin makes, and shows its necessity in terms of local and national 
unity. 

‘As to politics, the radio and the type of city, state and national political ma- 
chine that exists, today has practically put it out of business, as a means by which 
the uppers and the lowers can get together to understand each other, and their mutual 
and divergent interests. 


Devastated Democracy 


nis whole problem of class separation and the saving of our democracy, from a 
Tart toward Fascism or Communism, as revealed in the ten years study of a 
typical American community, by Warner and Lunt, is devastating in its serious im- 
plications. Though the book is full of tables, and requires much concentration in 
reading, we think that every personnel man, and indeed every intellegent citizen, 
should obtain a copy, and devote to it the time and energy necessary to understand 
it, and its implications. Then he should think out ways and means of doing his bit 
to reinstate and preserve democracy in his community and in America. 

A review and commentary on The Status System of a Modern Community. By W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1942. Pp. 246. 
Price $3.00. 








Very Few Successful Men Have Been Born 
Executives. They Were Made. And Now They 
Will Have to be Home-made, by Each Particular 
Company. They Cannot be Hired Away from 
Other Companies. 


Where Can We 
Get Executives? 


By GeraLtp Brown 
Oakland, California 


E WILL have to make them! 
We area so-called ‘‘non-vital’’ business with no priority number on man- 
power. When our Assistant Traffic Manager resigned a few months ago 
there was no one in the department qualified to take his place, and we in the Per- 
sonnel Office nonchalantly set about the routine task of replacing him. 


Hitler’s Moustache 


SEARCHED through our file of resource applications—no likely prospects; we 
V \ called the State Department of Employment—same answer; we left our number 
with the various private agencies—they would have laughed at us had it not been a 
misfortune to them, also; in desperation we played out the rest of our line—we regis- 
tered with the local business schools; we advertised in the newspaper; we pleaded 
with the University’s placement division. You would have thought we were asking 
for Hitler’s moustache!—there just weren’t any aspiring young Assistant Traffic 
Managers to be had at the price we could afford to pay. 

The young man who was leaving agreed to stay for a month to train his suc- 
cessor. Thirty days passed and we had not discovered a protege, so we bade him 
farewell and found ourselves without any good promotional material ‘‘coming up’’ 
in the traffic division. 


Seller’s Market on Labor 


¥ 


N THAT time we were just beginning to experience the phenomenon that has 
developed to well known proportions in the last few months—a seller’s market 
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onlabor. Any person of average intelligence and a fairly good background of educa- 
tion and practical experience encounters very little difficulty in finding a suitable job, 
and the choices open to him are rather varied. Most defense plants in our area work 
on an entirely different expense and profit basis, so we cannot hope to meet their pre- 
vailing wage scales and stay in business. Consequently, it is no longer possible for a 
personnel manager to go out in the labor market and order an executive or two as he 
would a gross of pencils. 


Transfers Are Often the Answer 


be procedure we finally followed in filling that Assistant Traffic Manager’s posi- 
tion was an instance of the changes that have come about in personnel techniques. 
We took a smart young lady from an entirely different department and put her 
through four months of concentrated training. She knew absolutely nothing about 
traffic problems and procedure when she went in there, but she was intelligent and 
willing to learn, and she will soon be able to fill the job quite adequately. While she 
was learning, naturally she could handle only the routine activities at first, and the 
Traffic Manager had to assume a great many additional duties until gradually he 
could delegate them to her one by one as she became able to absorb more responsi- 
bility. 

Had we been ‘‘on our toes’’ long before that, it would probably have been un- 
necessary to make such a transfer; we would have been developing a promising young 
person within the traffic division itself over a period of time so that he or she would 
have been prepared to step into the vacant position on a moment’s notice, with very 
little additional training. ‘‘Promotion from within’’ is now not merely a problem 
of promoting, but one of developing people for promotion long before they would 
ordinarily be ready. 


On-Job Training Is Essential 


S TIME goes on the quality of workers whom we will be able to induct into the 
A organization will become more and more inferior, as judged by past standards. 
However, we can’t be choosy under total war conditions, and it will be our responsi- 
bility to make the most of what is at hand. Mr. W. Rowland Allen, Personnel 
Manager of L. S. Ayres & Co., said in a recent address: 


‘They couldn't be selected in certain phases as well as you would have 
liked, but they can be trained and retrained and retrained, and trained, 
trained, trained. That is the biggest single job that you have.”’ 


Moreover, this training cannot be administered by a central Training Bureau— 
it will have to function departmentally. It would probably require a training staff 
of 50 persons to supervise on-the-job instruction of a nature that should prevail in an 
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organization with 1000 employes. Each department leader must be a ‘‘training 
bureau’’ within himself, and he must constantly be developing his subordinates in 
order that they may be in a position to assume greater responsibility in periods of 
rapid adjustment. 

This does not mean that a central training bureau is not necessary—it is. New 
employes must be given instruction in general store procedure, policies, and systems 
before they are ready for specific job-training. In addition to its functions of initiat- 
ing new employes into the organization, a training bureau should serve as a coordina- 
tor and clearing house for all training activities, as a staff of experts to advise depart- 
ment managers in the preparation, administration and follow-through of their re- 
spective departmental training programs. ‘‘Departmental training programs’’ 
sounds terribly formal and academic, but it is not intended to be. In fact, many de- 
partment leaders who do the best training job are not conscious that they are per- 
forming a training function at all—it is just part of their normal method of operation 
to help subordinates to do the job in the best way, to encourage initiative, to show 
new items and new methods, and to develop executive qualities; they may not recog- 
nize this as training because there is an absence of “‘school room’’ atmosphere, dem- 
onstrations, etc. 


Promotional Review 


ECENTLY we reviewed every executive or supervisory position in the organiza- 
R. tion, and set up a card file for each person holding such a position, listing the 
following information: 


Name of Position 

Age 

Marital Status 

Number of Dependents 

Selective Service Classification 

Possible Replacements (and information as to their present duties) 


We believe that such a file, if constantly revised and kept up to date, will allow 
us to keep a tab on those positions where vacancies are most likely to occur, and to 
assure ourselves that qualified replacements are available or are being made avail- 
able. In many cases the most logical replacement is a person from another (allied) 
department, and we should be prepared to make the necessary adjustments to protect 
that department, also, if such a transfer becomes necessary. 

The routine of setting up this promotional file proved to be invaluable because it 
forced us to analyze carefully every single position, and we discovered many cases 
where we were inadequately protected in the event a vacancy should develop. Asa 
result, we are looking around to find promising persons who can be developed into 
understudies for key positions. Often this must be done quietly and without the 
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knowledge of the individuals concerned, because we cannot advertise the fact that we 
need a replacement for a position that is not even vacant, and may not be for some 
time. 


Hidden Talent often Overlooked 





N NEARLY every Organization there are people of real executive caliber who are 
I capable of handling more responsibility but who are overlooked because they are 
not forward enough to sell themselves, because of prejudices on the part of their im- 
mediate superiors, because they have been placed in an entirely different type of work 
and management does not realize their additional capabilities, or because of a general 
tendency to avoid ‘‘taking a chance’’ on people who have not entirely proved them- 
selves. In the address mentioned above, Mr. Allen went on to say, ‘You have many 
people on your payrolls that have much more to give you than they are giving at the 
moment if management would have the same guts in gambling on people as they do 
on merchandise.”’ 
The uncovering of hidden talent is a difficult problem, and there are undoubtedly 
a great many methods of attack. Within the organization plan itself may be found 
the most satisfactory means for developing and uncovering prospective executive ma- 
terial by providing for proper channels for the flow of instructions and suggestions, 
and proper delegation of authority and responsibility. If the organization is so set 
up that each employe has only one boss, then the training and development program 
can work through the line organization very nicely. As one speaker said recently, 
‘*Line control permits an executive to tell his subordinates whether to act; what to do, 
and when to do it.’’ The operating organization does the real-personnel job. The 
| personnel staff (including training) does the auditing job, by helping and superin- 
r tending the personnel work of the line organization. 


Ambition Survey 


s AN additional check in our search for hidden talent, recently we distributed an 
L \ ‘ambition blank”’ to all employes as a supplement to our periodic reviews with 
department managers. We included the following questions: 


(1) What is your present job? 

(a) In your opinion, is this job the one to which you are best 
suited? Do not hesitate to write “‘yes’’. We want an 
honest expression. 

(2) If your answer to (4) is ‘‘no’’, then tell us your ultimate ambition. 
Be frank. 

(3) By what steps do you hope to achieve your ambition? 

(4) Have you had any practical experience in the type of work to 
which you aspire? 

(5) How are you preparing yourself to reach your ambition? 
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(6) What training classes, if any, have been helpful to you? 
(7) What classes would you like to see given to help you attain 
your ambition? 


We did not obtain a great deal of information from these ambition blanks that 
we did not already know, but the few cases where we did made the whole project 
worthwhile. Best results are obtained if particular emphasis is placed on the 
fact that answers are confidential. 


Training Begins at the Top 


ow that turnover is the highest in many years and we have to hire additional 
N people in large numbers, a new approach to training is coming in, the keynote 
of which is flexibility. The need is to have supervisors trained to coach new people 
on the job, rather than to do the whole training job for the organization through one 
central agency. The line organization, therefore, will have to step into training 
problems, and line executives must lead. 

A program of this type must begin at the top. Department leaders cannot ad- 
minister adequately the personnel matters in their departments until they themselves 
have been trained and checked in the underlying principles of good leadership. 

As one phase of this training in leadership we are at present conducting a series 
of conferences for department managers, under the general heading of *‘Leadership 
Under Pressure.’’ Department managers are divided into groups of 25 for purposes 
of the conferences. The first gathering of each group is a breakfast meeting, lasting 
about an hour and a half. At this meeting the General Manager summarizes the 
vital need of *‘leadership under pressure’ as we face the battlefront of wartime prob- 
lems. Based on present trends and experiences in our type of business in England and 
Canada, he develops the ‘‘pressure points’’ which we are likely to meet as the war 
progresses. These are seventeen in number: 


Pressure Points 


Drastic reduction of available supplies. 

Diversion of our manpower (and womanpower) to armed forces 
and war industries. 

Loss of one-third of our present volume of business. 

Curtailment of profits. 

Elimination and combination of departments. 

Government price control. 

Rationing of consumer purchases. 

Curtailment of non-essential services. 

Curtailment of advertising. 

Promotion of ‘‘crisis items’’ and revision of merchandising tech- 
niques. 


PH 
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11. Reduction of selling space. 

12. Change in hours (to level off peak transportation difficulties). 
13. Stabilization of style and reduction of variety and selection. 
14. Elimination of some jobs and creation of new ones. 

15. Need for greater expense control. 

16. Ban on building and fixture improvements. 

17. Below-standard workers. 


The presentation of these situations which are likely to develop is not made 
with the intention of frightening the listeners, but rather to show them the challenge 
which lies ahead—one which will call upon all of their experience, imagination, and 
resourcefulness. ‘‘We have been the masters of a ship in calm trading waters; now, 
how will we perform under battle conditions?”’ | 


Leadership Discussions 


T THE Close of this first meeting, each department head is given a small booklet 
A containing a series of problem-cases based on situations which may develop as a 
result of the “‘pressure points’’ listed by the General Manager. The answers to these 
cases involve a discussion of the principles of good leadership. Each department 
head is given one week to write up his solution to the cases, and then he returns for 


subsequent group meetings, in which seminar discussions on each case are led by the 
General Manager. 


The following is a sample case: 


‘In a particular department there has been a reduction in the quantity 
of merchandise which the manager has been able to order from his 
manufacturer-resources. The supply situation is not acute, but there 
has been a steady demand on the part of customers for nearly every 
item in stock, and the turnover has been rapid. 

‘As a result of this ‘seller’s market’ situation, the salespeople in the 
department have become mere order-takers. Customers will buy with- 
out being sold; consequently, the salespeople have not bothered to 
develop their selling skills or to concentrate on service and courtesy. 

‘The department manager suddenly realizes that his department 
is not building customer good will—that people shop there only 
because they have to, and that after the emergency we will not keep 
the customers because we have done nothing to try to tie them to 
our organization. 

‘“What steps should the department manager take?”’ 


Organization for Coordinated Activity 


ie lack of good executive material ‘‘coming up’’ is only one of a number of war- 
time personnel problems common to any so-called ‘‘non-vital’’ industry: increase 
labor turnover, reduced supply of qualified applicants, the lure of defense industries, 
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proposed conscription of labor for industry, and lowered morale are all current per- 
sonnel headaches. A great many solutions and panaceas for curing these ills have 
been advanced by various authorities from time to time. 

The starting point in the application of any attack on new situations, however, 
is the proper organization of personnel within the store, firm, plant or office to pro- 
vide the mechanism for coordinated activity. However, as important as proper or- 
ganization may be in the operation of a business enterprise, it must be recognized as a 
tool, not a goal. Also, it must be flexible to change and growth—the organization 
should be modified to fit the individuals who are available, not vice versa. 

Good organization which is built upon intelligent leadership does not solve 
difficult wartime personnel problems, but it provides the machinery for their so- 
lution. 








COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 
Who have made studies and written dissertations, 
that would not otherwise be published, on subjects 
of national importance in the fields of personnel 
administration, labor economics and labor relations, 
are invited to send them in to the PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL, for consideration for publication, in 
whole or in patt. 


Unfortunately, as yet, no funds are available for 
payment to authors of such papers. 




















When a Man is Born Into or Joins the Lower 
Classes of Society He Tends to be Isolated from 
the Society which Is Above Him. The Only 
Way He Can Get Out of This Unenviable Posi- 
tion is to Attain Membership in an Association 
Which Has Direct Relations with All Classes. 


Union Policies 
in Wattime 


By SoLoMon BARKIN 


Textile Workers Union of America 
New York, N. Y. 


learned that repression cannot produce it. Compulsion breeds revolt, not co- 

operation. Voluntary understanding between employer and organized labor is 
the most democratic and most effective method for achieving industrial peace. 
Maximum production can be realized only through a unity predicated solely on the 
objective of defeating dictatorship. 

The President of the United States recognized the truth of these conclusions when 
he called labor and management together to evolve a means of settling disputes 
without strike. His faith was rewarded by a covenant reached at this conference 
whereby labor waived its right to strike and management agreed to mediate. or 
arbitrate all disputes. Subsequent events have confirmed the willingness of the 
great body of American employers and workers to observe this agreement. 


| eee peace is imperiative in our present emergency. As free men we have 


Local Settlement of Issues Sought 


HIs compact seeks to assure the solution of labor difficulties which the parties 
Rose themselves resolve. The understanding presumed, and subsequent 
rules and decisions of the National War Labor Board dictated, that every effort be 
made locally to answer these problems. In fact, the Board has indicated that it 
hopes most issues will be dealt with at the point of origin. 

It is, therefore, imperative to examine some methods for improving mutual 
undetstanding, preventing disputes, and facilitating the solution of those which do 
arise in individual plants. True, some of the problems impinge on national economic 
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policy and cannot be successfully resolved at the local level. Nevertheless, a sound 
relationship between employer and union would eliminate many disputes, would 
clarify some of the broader issues involved. A sound system of industrial relations 
dedicated to the success of production for our armed forces would clear up many 
industrial problems. 

The achievement of these objectives has been considerably advanced by the 
constructive work of the National Labor Relations Board, which has during the 
past seven years, eliminated many obstacles to free relations between employers and 
unions. Asa result, labor is ready to entrust the defense of its right to organize to 
the Board. 

Formal Acceptance Insufficient 


owEveER, formal acceptance by management of the National Labor Relations 
Act does not necessarily guarantee collective bargaining. Two groups of 

employers have obstructed the full realization of this worthy ideal. They are, 
first, those bitter-enders who transformed their outright opposition into passive 
and insidious resistance; and second, employers who have failed to establish good 
relations with unions because they are unacquainted with the fundamentals of col- 
lective bargaining and the reciprocation necessary for sound industrial relations. 

Such relations must recognize both the desire of labor for its own advancement 
and the desire of the employer to promote his business enterprise. Both of these 
interfused objectives require mutual action on three levels. First, employers and 
labor must bargain with one another on matters subject to direct trade union review. 
Second, they must consult and cooperate with one another on those phases of man- 
agement policy and practice in which the union on its own initiative takes an in- 
terest. Third, the management must keep the union fully informed on other poli- 
cies, practices and experiences. By operating on all three levels a union can advance 
the interests of its members and contribute to the economic stability and success of 
the business enterprise. The employer on his part will observe the essentials for 
industrial peace and assure cooperation in meeting the production goals set by the 
President. 

Successful collective bargaining has been hampered by two employer attitudes: 
First, the refusal to allow the union to function normally, and second, the desire 
to limit the nature and area of collective bargaining. 


Guides for Collective Bargaining 


HE attempts to curb a union’s normal operations take many forms. Direct 
‘Tiwi of course, is subject to restriction by the National Labor Relations 
Board and is, therefore, becoming obsolete. Other methods either not governed by 
the Wagner Act, or so slyly performed as to defy proof and prosecution, are, how- 
ever, just as serious causes of industrial unrest. 
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The observance of five essential rules will tend to eliminate these practices. 

First: Employers should accept the union as the sole avenue of communication 
with their employees, and never seek to undermine or interfere with the union’s 
growth. For example, the recent effort of a subordinate plant official to substitute 
a suggestion box for representation by the union committee almost nullified the 
efforts of the general management and the union to develop mutual confidence. 
Similarly, labor’s insistence on contract provisions to guarantee union security orig- 
inates in part from the fear that employers are bent on destroying union organization. 

Recalling the growth of unions during the last war and their subsequent disinte- 
gration under attacks from anti-union employers proclaiming the so-called ‘‘open 
shop’’ plan, organized labor is determined in this emergency to protect itself against 
such a repetition. More honest acceptance of unions by employers would minimize 
the importance of this issue in witness of which stands the experience of Great 
Britain and Sweden. But American employers on the whole have not taken this 
forward position. 

Many anti-union elements are still attempting to arouse public opinion unneces- 
sarily to curb unions and enslave labor. Suspicion is therefore widespread. Open 
acceptance by employers of a union security clause in contracts would do much to 
assure complete cooperation. The protests voiced by some employers in complying 
with the War Labor Board decisions have not helped in smoothing relations. 


Essential Facts for the Union 


ECOND: Employers should make available to labor the essential facts necessary 
S forcomplete analysis of all problemsarising during their bargaining. Management 
is in full possession of the pertinent data. It keeps records of workers’ earnings, 
production, costs, sales and income. It alone knows accurately its financial posi- 
tion. It should supply these to the union to gain full cooperation in the main- 
tenance of the business enterprise on a sound economic basis. Contracts should 
contain, in the form of appendices, copies of the rates of pay, employee earnings, 
job assignments, seniority rosters, shop rules and other data necessary to define 
specifically and exactly all understandings referred to in an agreement. 

Asa matter of fact, employers well versed in collective bargaining not only supply 
the pertinent facts, but are also always ready to give the union the materials it de- 
sires to test its own observations and beliefs. Such free access to information 
facilitates collective bargaining, generates confidence and promotes responsible union 
leadership. 


Investigation of Grievances 


4 done Union representatives should have free access to plants to investigate 
particular grievances and compliance with contracts, and to establish the proper 
liaison between departmental union officials and supervisors. Unions do not wish 
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to pry into secret industrial processes, of which there are relatively few, but they do 
want to see the conditions surrounding specific complaints. A direct visual study 
permits an experienced business agent to separate real from imaginary grievances, 
and enables him to propose effective remedies. Employers practicing bona-fide 
collective bargaining welcome such visits as they tend to reduce the number of 
“problems brought to top management. They make available other facilities such 
as telephones and meeting rooms to encourage such relations. 


Arbitration 


Ro" Employers should agree to arbitrate differences arising under an agree- 
ment. Collective bargaining pre-supposes a rational consideration of disagree- 
ments. Both labor and management must, therefore, be prepared to submit them 
to review by an outside impartial person. Otherwise, one party would become the 
final and tyrannical arbiter above and beyond correction except through economic 
pressure. This would be an open invitation to strikes. Moreover, arbitration 
develops the common law on which good relations must be built. 

rtH: Employers should celarly define the responsibility and powers of each 
| norte representative and designate the person with ultimate authority. The 
immediate employer representatives should be endowed with as much responsibility 
as possible to resolve immediate grievances. One level of appeal should be ample 
so that workers do not have grounds to suspect evasion and procrastination. Ex- 
peditious handling of complaints is as essential as the ultimate solution itself. 


The Nature of Collective Bargaining 


HESE five formal guides have facilitated collective bargaining and good faith for 
‘lew employers who have accepted and observed them. But some employers, 
though recognizing unions, have refused genuinely to bargain collectively. In 
some instances these business men have been unwilling to make the necessary psycho- 
logical and industrial change in policy, which would deprive them of the dictatorial 
power to render final decisions concerning labor matters. Such employers must 
learn that authority is no longer sufficient to push an order through. A great deal 
of investigation and discussion generally precedes any final decision reached by the 
two patties. The reasonableness of the proposal will finally determine its ac- 
ceptance. 

Collective bargaining does not deprive management of its initiative in formulating 
policy, in executing that policy or the responsibility for running the plant. Labor 
supplements but does not supplant management in shaping policy and in adminis- 
tration. For example, employers retain their rights to discharge, lay off, or transfer 
employees, but these changes must be made within the terms of the policies agreed 
to by labor and management, and are subject to challenge by labor if they violate 
those agreements or if they are unjust. Actual supervision and administration re- 
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main with management. No union wilfully or knowingly attempts to usurp func- 
tions which are exclusive to management. 


Area of Collective Bargaining 


—_ employers have sought to limit to a small area the subjects about which they 
will bargain, and have thereby caused many serious strikes. Employers must, 
therefore, know the matters which the best experience has clearly placed within 
negotiable areas. 

In general terms, these matters include all policies and practices directly affecting 
the worker’s welfare—physical, psychological and economic. These subjects have 
been broadly defined by the National Labor Relations Act as all matters relating to 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment and conditions of labor. Bargaining will 
extend, of course, to all phases of these problems irrespective of the extent to which 
they might penetrate the field of managerial policy and practice. Several illustra- 
tions will serve to disclose the range of subjects properly embraced within the area 
of collective bargaining. . 

Unions seek to protect the worker from company policies which might be irre- 
sponsible and capricious. Yet employers have been prone to deny labor's preroga- 
tives in these matters and have insisted upon writing into contracts the statement 
that management shall have the “‘exclusive right at all times to employ, lay-off, 
reemploy, transfer, promote, demote and discharge employees as in its discretion will 
be most conducive to the efficient operation of the mill, provided such actions are 
not on account of union membership.’’ These contracts have proven to be un- 
realistic and unsatisfactory even before the ink has dried upon them. 


Employment Security 


7 first important limitation upon the clause quoted above is the regulation 
regarding methods of distributing work in slack periods, as well as lay-offs and 
preferential hiring rights for furloughed workers. Unions insist on fixed standards 
for such lay-offs and transfers to systematize the procedure and protect the employees 
oldest in service against discrimination. Methods employed to determine the 
employee's worth, including rating systems, become subject to the union’s review. 
Where management uses vague standards, unions demand objective standards. If 
the employee’s standing is to be affected by specific failings, unions insist that he be 
formally and specifically notified and that he be permitted to challenge the authen- 
ticity or the accuracy of the charges made against him through the grievance ma- 
chinery. 

Even in hiring employees, controls are established to prevent demoralization of 
the labor market. Unions insist upon preference for former employees in accordance 
with their position on the seniority lists. The virtue of hiring halls in the shipping 
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industry is that they provide an orderly method for hiring workers; they prevent 
kickbacks and corruption; they assure equal treatment for permanent workers and 
stabilized employment. 

Unions in industries employing less skilled workers do not interfere with the 
selection of new employees, but they frequently insist upon the right to supply 
available qualified workers before the employer may turn to outside sources. 

The demand for overtime pay and certain other union benefits has made more care- 
ful planning of operations necessary. Vacations with pay and rest periods have also 
vitally affected working arrangements. The preference of most workers for the first 
shift has created special rates and inducements for workers on the second and third 
shifts. The fair distribution of work among employees in a department has meant 
a change in departmental organization. 


Review of Job Standards 


— unions exercise the right to review job assignments. A few com- 
panies have resisted this right, but most have come to recognize the wisdom of 
having unions participate in establishing performance standards. Many strikes, 
such as those against the ‘‘stretchout’’ and the ‘“‘speedup’’ have occurred in the 
effort to affirm labor’s right in this regard. Such strikes could be avoided. More- 
over, Management is increasingly recognizing the inadequacy of its own techniques 
and the fallibility of some of its assumptions in the formulation of job standards. 

The great degree of guessing, inaccurate estimates, wishful thinking contained 
in such techniques make them vulnerable to attack. As a result, management is 
learning that collective bargaining, guided by job studies is the safest and most 
practical method for developing job standards, and many companies now welcome 
the direct participation of labor in the formulation and administration of such a 
program. 


Attitude towards Technological Changes 


| nage aware of the obvious social consequences which follow the introduction 
of new machinery, equipment or processes, believes that industrial policy con- 
trolling such changes must be brought within the purview of collective bargaining. 
Labot’s policy is not so much motivated by a fear of change as by the lack of ar- 
rangements to care for the displaced workers and the uncertain benefits for those 
remaining on the job. Labor has complained primarily against the inhuman man- 
ner in which these changes have been effected, and has demanded and will continue 
to demand that the victims of these changes be adequately provided for; that the 
degree of displacement be minimized by adequate control of the rate and types of 
change; that the shock of displacement be mitigated by adequate dismissal wages 
and preferential rehiring rights in the same plant, in another plant of the same com- 
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pany or within the industry; and to improve the earnings of the workers remaining 
on the job. 

The more adequate these provisions are, the sooner will labor give its approval to 
technological changes. Employers who refuse to bargain concerning these problems 
merely incite widespread resistance against and fear of all mechanical improvement, 
no matter how justified. Labor’s current acceptance of industrial dislocations 
caused by the war is eased by the pledge of adequate unemployment insurance 
benefits, retraining programs and other aids. 


Labor Standards Contractual 


O PREVENT employers from evading labor standards by contracting out work 
Twhich can be performed in the employer’s own plant or within the industry, 
unions have either flatly prohibited such practices or regulated them by contractual 
agreement. They have also established the manufacturer's responsibility for the 
maintenance of labor standards at the contract plant. 

To summarize our discussion of the first type of employer-union relations, unions 
demand the right to bargain on all policies and practices which directly affect labor’s 
welfare and interests. The above discussion suggests a number of issues which have 
become particularly important during the last several years. Management has not 
successfully excluded from the area of collective bargaining any subject which 
properly belongs within it. These omissions would affect labor too vitally to 
tolerate them for long. Management’s intent to limit the subject matter of bar- 
gaining has caused industrial unrest and has compelled labor to fight. Industrial 
peace is dependent upon management's active assent to bargain on these issues. 


Labor’s Consultative Rights 


W 7 HILE organized labor has recognized that its functions do not extend to a con- 
trol of managerial policies and practices not directly affecting labor, it- is 
increasingly asserting its right to a consultative status on these issues. 

This is the second type of employer-union relationship. A labor union has no 
desire to fix management’s prod: cion, supervisory, financial and marketing policies. 
Yet, the very livelihood of its members requires that management handle its duties 
effectively and responsibly. Employers bargain on labor's effort and wages. 

Labor likewise holds management responsible for an adequate performance of its 
duties. It is unjust that workers should suffer for the failings of management. 
Labor, therefore, wants the right to advise and consult with management and to 
aid it in achieving better conditions on non-labor policies and practices. This 
demand has been particularly strong in plants and industries in which labor condi- 
tions have been depressed or subnormal, or which are losing their competitive posi- 
tion, and in those which are failing to take advantage of obvious opportunities. 

The present emergency has added convincing reasons for labor participation in 
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managerial policy. Plants which fail to adapt themselves to the war economy will 
be forced to curtail operations or shut down completely. Some companies are slow 
to adapt themselves to our war economy and may convert only small fractions of 
their plants, and may continue to indulge in wasteful practices. Such inefficiency 
will have disastrous effects upon labor and upon our war efforts. To assure the 
elimination of these conditions, labor's right to be heard on corporate policy should 
be freely acknowledged and respected. 


” 


Labor-Management Cooperation 


ABOR’s advice is highly valued by all who afe open-minded enough to examine it. 
| ie Specific examples of labor-management cooperation have been highly praised. 
Unfortunately these examples of formal cooperation have been limited in number 
though not restricted to any particular industry or type of plant. The best known 
expression of this relationship is to be found in the dress industry in New York City, 
where the union’s program has progressed to the point where it insists upon greater 
plant efficiency and more effective advertising of the industry’s products, as part of 
its program to maintain the competitive position of the dress industry in that city. 

The railroad shop crafts on the Baltimore and Ohio and Canadian National rail- 
roads pool suggestions through committees to increase efficiency, reduce cost, in- 
crease savings and improve the quality of work. The steel workers have consistently 
advocated union-management cooperation to reduce cost, enlarge sales and improve 
quality. They have instituted such plans in a number of companies with decidedly 
tangible results. The die-casters have similarly carried this work forward. Its 
joint committees deal with the problems of rejected goods, scrap castings caused by 
faulty dies, tools and other equipment, as well as suggestions turned in by employees. 


Further Cases of Formal Cooperation 


HE Strutwear Knitting Company of Minneapolis, Minn., agreed with the hosiery 
[eo to promote plant efficiency and operating economy through joint com- 
mittees. The union undertook to police ‘‘the efficiency of all employees in such 
departments and to make recommendations as well as effecting greater efficiency in 
the operation and conduct of said departments.’’ All new employees are trained 
by union representatives. Efficiency has been increased; and the cooperation has 
resulted in an aggressive employee sales and advertising campaign which expanded 
the company’s market. 

The printing pressmen have carried on a cooperative program for many years by 
maintaining a technical school and providing engineering advice to employers. At 
the Springfield plant of the Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing Company 
a joint committee has helped to reduce waste and defective workmanship. 

At the American Lead Pencil Company, in Hoboken, N.J., a union representative 
devotes his full time to improving production at the plant. 
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Another outstanding case of cooperation is to be found at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The Trades and Labor Council through their joint committee with the 
Authority contribute toward ‘‘the elimination of waste in construction and produc- 
tion; the conservation of materials, supplies and energy; the improvement in quality, 
workmanship and services; the promotion of education and training; the correction 
of conditions which cause grievances and misunderstanding; the encouragement of 
courtesy in relations with the public; the safe-guarding of health; the prevention of 
hazards to life and property; the betterment of employment conditions; and the 
strengthening of the morale of the company.” | 


Informal Cooperation 


asks of informal cooperation are legion, because management is less reluctant to 
C take advice on specific matters if the relationship is not formalized and labor’s 
right is not fully acknowledged. Labor suggestions tend to deal with immediate 
shop problems. They include some of the following: elimination of overstaffing of 
supervisors; better methods of employee training; improved relations between 
supervisors and workers; suggestions on market trends; methods of production; 
advice on aisle arrangement and lighting; delivery methods; machine and factory 
lay out; floor conditions; short cuts on manufacturing operation; evaluation of the 
relative efficiency of different machines; and problems of departmental reorganization. 

Progress in this regard, has been limited. True, economic adversity and chronic 
economic problems have made some plants and some industries receptive. Despite 
recommendations from those which have learned by experience, employers in gen- 
eral have moved reluctantly in this direction, relying instead on the futile, imper- 
sonal suggestion box which has never been really satisfactory. 


Shop Experience in Conversion 


HE war, however, is effecting the rapid conversion of many employers and indus- 
Tom many of whom now recognize that labor’s direct cooperation and advice can 
be of great value in effecting the changes from civilian to war production. 

Rapid conversion has placed a premium on shop experience, and such knowledge 
is highly prized in a period when time is short. Labor's natural inclination to take 
into account human, social, community and political aspects of a problem has 
become a definite asset. A union plant conversion committee can guarantee cooper- 
ation all the way down the line as well as assure supervision of all developments. 

Bottlenecks in production, which could only be detected through complicated 
statistical reporting systems, can be easily and quickly disclosed through the union’s 
shop committees. So can waste, incompetence, inefficiency, low quality, and bad 
lay-outs. Moreover, many employers have learned that joint appearances of man- 
agement with labor before governmental bodies, on matters affecting their plants 
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and industries, adds greatly to the consideration given to their petitions. These 
facts are bringing new cooperation plans into existence daily. — 


Unions and the Public 


= war has increased the pressure for accepting labor’s offer of cooperation. The 
community and the government are now ready to investigate cases where em- 
ployers refuse labor’s aid. Organized labor has referred many complaints of in- 
dustrial failures to the public. It wants the public to know where the fault lies. 
It has been critical of employers who were unwilling to forego their lucrative 
civilian industries to meet war needs, and those who resisted plans for expansion 
because of fears of post-war overcapacity. 

It early proposed the conversion and subcontracting techniques which are vital 
to victory. It has pointed to individual companies whose indifference and ineffi- 
ciency has retarded complete cooperation, conversion of their plants and acceptance 
of government contracts. Organized labor has in a sense become the public’s eyes 
in this program of all-out industrial cooperation for victory. 

The value of labor’s advice had its fullest recognition in the proposal promulgated 
by Donald Nelson, for joint management-employee committees in all defense plants 
to increase production. While the committees are intended primarily to improve 
morale and eliminate bottlenecks, and to put unused capacity to work, there is no 
doubt of the fact that they will give rise to cases of employer-union cooperation 
which will develop into permanent arrangements. Many employers are publicly 
opposed to this plan, but the practical values inherent in it as seen in individual 
plants will do much to convince the country and unwilling companies of their value. 
The plans are proving successful primarily in plants in which there is sound union- 
management relations. 

Labor is taking this function seriously, and unions are making great efforts to 
perfect their own competency to perform it. They are training staffs of economists 
and engineers. They are aiding local union leaders to become active participants 
in production processes, and training other leaders to function in these spheres. 


Informational Relationship 


apor tends to be most interested in those phases of managerial policy which 
bear most directly upon its own conditions of employment. If they are likely 

to affect labor adversely, the union is likely to initiate demands for change. 
Progressive management has recognized that this area of interest is likely to ex- 
pand constantly. The more organized labor becomes acquainted with the operation 
of a plant, the more it desires to express its opinion and its attitude. Progressive 
employers have learned the advantages to be gained from consultation with labor, 
and no longer wait to be prodded into giving information. They keep labor in- 
formed. They furnish the union with summaries of their industrial problems and 
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experiences. They supply the union with frequent financial reports; they review 
market problems and experimentation; they discuss costs; report contemplated 
changes and reorganization and finally they review plant conversion problems and 
methods of securing government contracts. 

This form of cooperation has brought many tangible results. It has facilitated 
cooperation and changes in procedures. It has also developed joint stabilizing pro- 
grams for individual industries, and support for legislation of vital interest to the 
industry. 

Conclusions 


HE basis for industrial understanding is a willingness on the part of the employer 
5 meet the union as an equal in the business establishment. This attitude will 
guarantee labor the right to bargain on all matters directly affecting it. The bar- 
gaining processes will be most rationally conducted if labor has the basic data, has 
access to the plant and is assured of the impartial arbitration of differences and 
expeditious handling of grievances. The employer should willingly welcome labor’s 
advice on non-labor managerial policies and problems, as they affect labor’s economic 
status, and should keep the union informed of all developments. 

This three-fold relationship of bargaining, consultation and information between 
employers and unions under governmental guidance can also serve as a basis of sound 
national relations between labor and management. In fact a semblance of this three- 
fold procedure is slowly developing. 


Participation in National Policy Making 


orE direct provision must be made for labor and management to bargain na- 
Mecicnaity. Insofar as their problems affect other national policies, a procedure 
should be developed to allow them to deliberate on broad national economic issues. 
with appropriate legislative and administrative bodies representing other groups in 
the population. 

Labor for example, quite clearly must enunciate its wage policies on the basis of 
prevailing laws concerning prices, profits and taxes. If the current national price 
policy suggests a new course in wage negotiations the Federal government must be 
prepared with the machinery through which the pertinent revisions of laws might 
be discussed as a preliminary to any change in wage policy. 

Labor wants to play a greater rdéle in the development of our armament program 
and industrial policy. It wants the same consultative rdle in Government as it 
practices to an increasing degree in private industry. It wants to take an active 
part in the formulation of general industrial policies, and wants to be kept informed 
on others. In any case, full and complete representation for labor is vital, for that 
alone will enable our country to take full advantage of labor’s knowledge and ex- 
perience, and to guarantee that degree of cooperation which is necessary to indus- 
trial peace, and to a full realization of our productive capacity in this hour when 
nothing else is more important. 
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It is Not Necessary that a Company Should be 
Large or Have a Big Personnel Staff to Keep 
Records of Employees. Often a Small Company 
Can Devise and Keep Up to Date a Simple Form 
of Personnel Record for Constant Reference. 


A Simple 


Personnel Record 


By Frep E. KunKEL 
Washington, D. C. 


1TH several hundred employees, The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
\ N / Alabama, finds it a good idea to maintain a complete system of personnel 
records in loose leaf form in the comptroller’s office. 

This furnishes complete information about every employee on the payroll; former 
employment and length of time, educational background, American Institute of 
Banking work, name of wife or husband, children, dependents, with a running record 
of days absent from work by months and years. This is a sizable portion of the total 
record, the next largest portion being the salary paid by the bank from time to time, 
all promotions or demotions being shown, with reason for transfer or discharge, 
working in what departments, and how long in each. 


Attendance Record 


TT record provides an accurate check on the attendance of all employees, which 
frequently may be the deciding factor in selecting one man or one woman over 
another. ‘‘By getting complete information about every employee,’’ explained the 
comptroller (Milton Andrews), ‘‘it gives us better information of what they are 
capable of doing in addition, to having your own opinion of a clerk and his work. 
You have this record in the foreground all the time. 

‘It shows previous employment, educational institutions attended, A.I.B. work, 
family, what they do, husband or wife, whether or not they are employed, children 
and their ages, attendance on daily duties, and soon. We keep this record from the 
day a person is employed by the bank as a running continuous record, covering 
everybody in the bank and all branches. 
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SIMPLE PERSONNEL RECORD 


“The attendance record on the back is very important. In the past we just 
guessed at that. If a fellow is smarter than the next man to him, but is here only 
half the time, he is not worth so much. We keep track of sickness, or absence on 
account of illness in the family. We find employees absent once or twice a month 
for no apparent reason at all. 


Rapid Promotion Through Record 


W: STARTED this January 1, 1939, and with it we have been able to make more 
intelligent changes in the organization. In one case where a vice president 
in charge of one of the departments had to make a replacement he selected an em- 
ployee who he thought was weil qualified. He came to look at this record, and 
when he saw what we had on that employee in the way of days absent from work, 
he changed his mind and picked someone else. The attendance record did that. 
This fellow had the habit of being out a day or two every month. 

‘‘The record is kept in loose leaf form alphabetically, the binder holding twenty- 
six sheets to each page. 

‘‘Here is an unusual record of an employee never absent, without any university 
training, who graduated from high school ten years ago, completed his course in 
banking and went rapidly through his training. On September 1, 1934, he was 
making $75 a month; January 1, 1935, he was promoted to $85 a month; October 1, 
of that same year to $90 and on October 15, 1936 to $100. On July 1, 1937, to $125; 
a year later to $140 a month; January 1, 1939, he was raised to $150 and on July 1 to 
$160. He went through the savings, trust and auditing departments to proof 
manager. He is only twenty-eight years old.”’ 
































The Fine Tolerances and Exact Measurements 
Required in the Production of Airplane Engines, 
Guns, Shells and Instruments Used by Our 
Armed Forces, Plus the Long Hours of Labor and 
Night-work Require that To Obtain Maximum 
Efficiency Great Attention Should be Paid to 
Proper Lighting and the Care of Eyes. 


Wartime 
Lighting, Part I 


By C. E. Ferree anp G. Ranp 


Research Laboratory of Physiological Optics 
Baltimore, Md. 


HERE will in all probability be two aspects of wartime lighting; lighting for 
efficiency and lighting for protection. 


Lighting for Efficiency 


HE Chief interest here will probably be in industrial lighting to increase the speed 
Te production. As one of the ways of accomplishing this, high intensities will 
doubtless be used, perhaps excessively high. These intensities will be very fatiguing 
to the eye unless special care is taken to have well-diffused light and to eliminate all 
glare and high brightness from the lighting fixtures themselves and from the field of 
view. For eliminating glare and high brightness a suitable use of glare baffles or 
louvers should be made. 

There is great need in wartime for a special development of louvered low- 
brightness lighting. Even with the glare eliminated from the fixtures and the field 
of view, the use of excessive intensities of light on the plane of work and the object to 
be illuminated will prove very fatiguing and uncomfortable to the eye over a period 
of time. In this of course a great deal of individual difference will be shown. In 
examining a large number of cases to determine the intensities of light that are com- 
fortable, one of the most striking results we have obtained is the wide range of scatter 
for different ages and for different individuals within an age group. 

We have said that in general well-diffused light should be used. There are some 
cases in local lighting, however, where a higher visibility of the work is given by 
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WARTIME LIGHTING. PART I 


light that is not diffused than by light that is diffused, such for example as the read- 
ing of a vernier scale on metal, the detection of scratches or flaws on the surface of 
metals, etc. : 

The problem here is the forming of shadows and their detection. This can best 
be done when the scratches or flaws are ona specularly, not diffusely, reflecting surface 
and the light is directed, not diffused. It should be remembered too, that industrial 
efficiency can be promoted by giving proper attention to securing the most favorable 
conditions in the work itself as well as in its illumination, for example the surfacin g 
(finishing, painting, etc.) of machines in such a way as to make the mote significant 
parts stand out clearly from each other and their surroundings. 


Protection against Glare 


HAVE also said that in industrial lighting, fixtures provided with glare 
W battles or louvers for the protection of the eye against glare should be used. 
These may be inset or partially inset in the ceiling, installed on the ceiling, suspended 
from the ceiling at a suitable distance from it, or positioned directly over the work. 
In the fixture partially inset in the ceiling or installed on it louvers may be used both 
across the bottom of the opening and in the sides of the fixture. These latter, when 
when inclined at a suitable angle towards the ceiling, will not only serve as a protec- 
tion against glare but will provide an even and pleasing illumination of the ceiling 
and upper parts of the room, thus remedying one of the important defects of totally 
direct lighting. 


Good General Illumination and Local Lighting 


tT 1s assumed that totally indirect lighting is not feasible for the greater part of in- 
dustrial work. It is also assumed that for a large part of industrial work general 
illumination alone will not be entirely satisfactory. The best results should be ob- 
tained by providing good general illumination of evenly distributed, well-diffused 
light with complete elimination of glare and high brightness from the field of view, 
and by supplementing this with local lighting where it is needed, e.g., over machines 
and other work requiring special lighting effects. A good fixture for installing over 
machines is shown in Figure 1. This fixture, it will be seen, is provided with 
louvers across the bottom to insure glare protection from the opening of the fixture 
and louvers on the sides slanted downwards. The purpose of these latter louvers is to 
give both glare protection and a wider spread of light. 


The Anti-Glare Fixture 


A= important aspect of good lighting, particularly where high intensities are 
used, is the elimination of glare on the work. Three important factors in glare 
from the work are color of light, diffuseness of light, and direction or angle at which 
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the light falls on the work. For example, glare from the work comes at much lower 
intensities for Mazda light than for daylight. This is due partly to the color of the 
light and partly to the difference in diffuseness between daylight and the illumination 
given by artificial lighting devices. 

















Fic. 1. Vertical section of fixture for installing over machines, provided with louvers across 
the bottom for glare protection and on the sides to give both glare protection and a wider spread: of 
light. Three types of louver construction for bottom of fixture are shown. 


Mazda light is yellowish. Yellow light becomes glaring at lower intensities 
than white light. Higher susceptibility to glare is one of the ways in which the eye 
shows its intolerance for colored light. Mazda light is poorly diffused as compared 
with daylight. In light not well diffused the presence of the unscattered beams of 
light tend unduly to produce glare because of specular (regular or mirror-like) reflec- 
tion, the tendency taking the form of shine when the specular reflection is even and of 
sparkle points when it is uneven. As to the direction of light, it should be such, 
particularly if it is not well diffused, that none of the light specularly reflected enters 
the eye. 

Only light diffusely reflected can form an image of the work on the retina. The 
eye adjusted for the distance of the work can not focus light specularly reflected 
which comes from an optically greater distance, and even if it could, an image of the 
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source would be formed, not of the work. Light specularly reflected if it entered the 
eye would form an overlay of unfocused light, a veiling glare, which would serve 
only to blur and confuse the details in the image. Of the three possible ways of re- 
ducing glare from the work: direction of light, diffuseness of light and the attempt to 
eliminate specular reflection by polarization (Polaroid glass), the proper control of 
direction of light is much the most effective, the most feasible and the least expensive. 
This control can of course be best utilized in local lighting. 

Diffuseness of light has most to be depended upon in general lighting. It may 
be noted in passing that while glare from the work may be reduced, it can never be 
completely eliminated by diffusing the light falling upon the work. By multiplying 
the number of angles at which the light falls on the work, the number of angles at 
which it is specularly reflected from the work is correspondingly multiplied; and, 
therefore, by diffusing the light the amount of light specularly reflected in any given 
direction or entering the eye in any given position is correspondingly decreased. But 
as already stated, it is never reduced to zero nor is glare ever completely eliminated 
by this means. 


Elimination of Shadows 


R the elimination of glare in local lighting both from the work and the source of 
F light, we have devised a very simple and effective fixture. This fixture consists 
of an oblong housing in the open front of which are installed rotatable horizontal 
vanes of such a breadth and spacing that the aperture may stand wide open or be com- 
pletely closed. These vanes are made so that they may be turned or adjusted sep- 
arately in order to vary the spread of light over the working surface. That is, a wide 
or narrow spread of light can be had as may be desired. A further purpose of the 
vanes is to shield the eyes from all glare from the opening of the fixture. 

Better to accomplish this purpose they are surfaced in mat black. Inside the 
housing at the center of each end is installed a well-frosted lamp, bulb horizontal. 
Further to aid in the limination of shadows from the vanes a diffusing plate may be 
placed across the opening just behind the vanes. The fixture can be mounted on an 
upright clamped to the machine, table or desk that is to be illuminated or it can be 
mounted on a floor stand. The mounting is such that the fixture can be turned to 
right or left at any angle desired. 

With this fixture all glare from the source of light is eliminated, and by a suit- 
able turning of the fixture the light may be so directed on the plane of work that none 
or at least a negligible amount of the light specularly reflected from its surface can 
possibly enter the eye. Thus all glare from specular reflection can be completely 
eliminated or reduced toa negligible amount. So far as we know, it is the only way 
this can be done in either general or local lighting. Further, this acme of good 
lighting can be accomplished with a minimum of trouble and expense. 
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Fluorescent Lighting 


eg or tube lighting as well as incandescent lighting will doubtless be 
used a great deal in wartime industrial lighting. Points to be considered are: 


Color and Composition of the Light 


ie GENERAL it may be said that tests of the effect on the welfare and comfort of the 
eye such as have been made on incandescent lighting have not as yet been made for 
fluorescent lighting. Tests have shown, however, that it is not safe to tinker with 
the color and composition of light without an adequate checking up of its effect on 
theeye. The eye has grown up under daylight and it has been abundantly shown by 
use and by test that daylight is the best for the eye. We have called light having the 
spectrophotometric composition of daylight balanced for the eye, and said that such 
spectrophotometric compositon should be accepted as standard for the eye. 

Mazda light, for example, is a deviation from this standard towards the yellow 
and orange; but we have found that this deviation is not so fatiguing for the eye as a 
deviation towards the opposite end of the spectrum—towards the green and blue. 
Filtration through blue glass is commonly thought to be a beneficial corrective for 
the color of Mazda light. We have shown by test, however, that the light from the 
commercial blue-bulb lamp, although it seems to have more nearly the color of day- 
light than has Mazda light, is more fatiguing to the eye than Mazda light. In con- 
firmation, a spectrophotometric examination of the light from the blue-bulb lamp 
showed that while the excess of yellow and orange was removed from the light, there 
was a pronounced hump in the spectrophotometric curve in the green region of the 
spectrum. Also a close examination by the eye of the reading page illuminated by 
the blue-bulb lamp shows that the color of the page is unbalanced toward the green. 
Green and greenish light when used as an illuminant we have always found to be 
fatiguing and uncomfortable to the eye. 

Light having an excess of green is not good to work by. Blue glass is a bene- 
ficial corrective only if it is properly selected,—the Macbeth filters, for example, for 
producing artificial daylight. The effect on the eye of the particular type of fluor- 
escent light that is to be used should, therefore, be checked up before it can be given 
an unqualified recommendation. 


The Lighting Fixture 


| eae for the fluorescent tube are as yet in a crude stage of development. Much 
of the lighting with the fluorescent tube is in a stage of development somewhat 
similar to incandescent lighting when only an unshaded or bare bulb was used. 
Little provision has been made for the protection of the eye against glare and high 
brightness. Before it can be considered as entirely acceptable, it must go through 
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stages of development similar to those that have made Mazda lighting satisfactory 
from the standpoint of lighting effects. 

In the preparation for war much stress is being laid upon mechanical equipment 
and in comparison too little, perhaps, on the ultimate importance of man power and 
how best to conserve and make the most of it. In any event, full consideration 
should be given to the effect of lighting conditions on the welfare and the preserva- 
tion of the fitness of the workers. 


Lighting for Protection 


UITE independent from what are called blackout devices (the curtaining and 
Q painting of windows and skylights or their complete elimination in the con- 
struction of the building), there may be a protective aspect in the planning of the 
lighting fixture. This when carried far enough (it may be carried to the threshold of 
visibility) may well be called blackout lighting. Fortunately so far as the designing 
of the fixture is concerned, the provisions needed for this are practically identical 
with those needed for the protection and welfare of the eye. That is, these pro- 
visions will eliminate all glare and high brightness from the fixture itself and the 
room illuminated, and will tend to confine the light to the room illuminated. The 
glare baffle and louver constructions that are needed for the protection of the eyes of 
the worker will serve a very useful purpose for wartime protection. Louvered 
low-brightness lighting will serve the double purpose of giving wartime protection 
and the needed eye protection. 


Hospital Lighting 


ERHAPS the principles of protective lighting can be more readily understood if 
P they are considered in relation to a concrete case. Hospital lighting is probably 
the most suitable for this purpose because here protective lighting should have its 
highest development. There should be a maximum of protection for the eye, also 
the utmost in protection from the danger from the air—both, however, having to 
play within the limits of the hospital situation. Again the emphasis is on low- 
brightness lighting. The light should be evenly distributed and well-diffused, all 
glare and high brightness completely eliminated from the source of light, the fixtures 
and every part of the illuminated field, and the intensity of light carefully adjusted 
to meet the needs of the sickroom. 

These features are not only needed in general for protection in wartime, but are 
essential to the comfort and welfare of the patients in hospital lighting, particularly 
in the lighting of hospital wards. Still further, as already stated, as a special war- 
time protection the light should be confined, as far as possible, to the room illu- 
minated. In addition, there should be auxiliary night light of low visibility and 
with an adequate proportion of wave-lengths that have a power of penetrating the 
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external atmosphere. For convenience the provisions for attaining these objectives 
should all be embodied in the same lighting fixture. They are all embodied in the 
fixture shown in Figure 2. 
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Fic. 2. The louvered direct-indirect fixture, vertical section 


This fixture was devised by us at the request of the director of one of our leading 
hospitals for a glareless light for use in hospital wards. The lighting given by it.is 
a new type which may be called louvered direct-indirect. The purpose was to 
devise a fixture which would combine all the advantages of direct and indirect 
lighting and at the same time correct, as far as possible, their faults and deficiencies. 
Some of the results achieved are: 


Balanced Distribution of Light 


BETTER BALANCED DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT THAN IS OBTAINED IN EITHER DIRECT 
A OR INDIRECT LIGHTING. In indirect lighting the ceiling and upper part of the 
room are too light and the lower part is too dark. In direct lighting the converse 
is true, the lower part of the room is proportionately too light and the upper part 
and ceiling are too dark. In the fixture shown in Figure 2 it will be seen that there 
is an aperture of suitable size at the bottom of an indirect fixture to allow part of 
the light to pass downward. In order that the proportion passing in either direction 
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may be varied as desired, a socket adjuster is provided for changing the height of 
the lamp in the fixture. 

THE COMPLETE ELIMINATION OF ALL GLARE AND HIGH BRIGHTNESS FROM THE SOURCE 
OF LIGHT, THE FIXTURE AND EVERY PART OF THE FIELD OF view. In indirect lighting 
the intention is to protect the eyes from glare by turning the opening of the reflector 
towards the ceiling. This procedure is roundabout and wasteful of light. Further, 
in order to get enough light on the plane of work the ceiling must in most cases be 
made too bright, thus creating a secondary source of glare. This, although better 
than the glare from bright lights, is not good especially in hospital lighting where 
the ceiling forms a large part of the field of view of the patient lying in bed. Ifa 
part of the light is allowed to pass downward, the ceiling need not be made harm- 
fully bright in order to give enough light on the working plane and on objects in 
the middle and lower parts of the room, particularly in hospital lighting. 


Troublesome Sources of Glare 


om troublesome sources of glare in indirect lighting are the neck of the lamp, the 
socket and the metal parts above, highlighted from the upper part of the bulb. 
This we have guarded against by enclosing the neck of the lamp in a narrow tubular 
shield flaring by a suitable arnount at the bottom. In totally direct lighting there 
is no protection from the glare of the opening of the reflector. In the fixture shown 
in figure 1 it will be seen that glare protection is afforded in every direction but that 
of an eye directly or nearly directly beneath, looking upwards, by a glare baffle or 
louver construction across the opening in the bottom of the fixture. 

The protection is made complete by surfacing all parts of the louver in mat black. 
So surfaced, no higher brightness than a soft silvery sheen is seen, even when a high 
wattage lamp is used. When a lamp of a wattage suitable for hospital lighting is 
used, no higher brightness is in the patient's field of view than that of a softly, evenly 
illuminated ceiling. The effect on the patient is gratifying, particularly in 
hospital wards, the satisfactory lighting of which has heretofore presented an 
unsolved problem. The louver or baffle construction may be any one of the three 
types shown in Figure 1. 


Diffused Light 


HIGH DEGREE OF DIFFUSENESS OF LIGHT. The upward component of light having 
undergone one or more reflections before it reaches the working plane and the 

eyes of the patient, has been given excellent diffusion. This is one of the best fea- 
tures of indirect lighting. The downward component of light passes through a 
diffusing means which should be the best obtainable and positioned as closely as 
possible above the baffle construction. In these two ways a soft, evenly distributed 
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illumination is obtained which completes the picture of comfortable, hygienic 
lighting for hospitals. 


Light Confined to Room 


_ CONFINEMENT OF THE LIGHT TO THE ROOM ILLUMINATED AS FAR AS IS POSSIBLE 
WITH ANY FIXTURE CONSTRUCTION THAT WOULD BE ACCEPTABLE IN GOOD HOSPITAL 
LIGHTING. The light passing vertically upwards is reflected downwards, and the 
light obliquely upwards is reflected by the ceiling to the upper walls and from there 
back into the room. . The light passing downwards is confined to the vertical, or 
near vertical, by the louver construction across the opening in the bottom of the fix- 
ture. Thus no light is radiated directly through the windows and comparatively 
little reflected light passes through them. Little more than this, it seems to us, can 
be done towards wartime protection in lighting by a fixture construction that would 
be suitable for the illumination of hospital rooms and similar types of enclosure. 

There is a pressing need in hospital lighting for an auxiliary night light of such 
low intensity that it will not prevent patients from sleeping or disturb patients who 
are asleep. In the fixture shown in Figure 2 this is provided for by two small lamps 
in diametrically opposite positions within the fixture. These lamps should be of 
the lowest possible wattage and on a separate circuit from the primary lamp. Two 
are used instead of one so that no shadow will be cast on the ceiling by the primary 
lamp. In order that the night light shall have low power to penetrate the external 
atmosphere for wartime protection, the bulbs may, for example, be of dark blue glass 
or be colored by a dark blue, heat-resisting dip. 

In addition to its protective value this type of illumination, when the intensity 
is very low and the bulbs are suitably colored, has the advantage of giving a dim 
moonlight effect which is rather soothing and somnolent to the patient. With this 
combination of night lamps and fixture when the light is made of the lowest possible 
intensity, little if any special curtaining is needed to give an effective blackout. 
The combination is more than adequate for what is called semi-blackout lighting. 


Ordinary Blackout Devices 


rDINARY blackout devices are difficult to provide and manage in a hospital for 
O many reasons—convenience of operation, sanitation, continuity of operation, 
ventilation, etc. If in order to decrease both the amount and spread of the illumina- 
tion it should be desired to shut off completely the upward component in the night 
light, this can be accomplished by blacking or otherwise light-proofing the upper 
half of the bulbs. Further, by extending the blacking the downward component 
may be reduced as near to the threshold of vision as may be wanted. With this 
treatment of the night lamps in conjunction with the light-confining action of the 
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fixture, every possible degree of blackout may be produced without resorting to 
special curtaining. The lamps that are used with this method of controlling the 
intensity and spread of the illumination may of course be colorless or of any color 
that is preferred. . 

The need for protective lighting in hospitals isacute. Alsoa protective provision 
in the lighting itself is of great value in the night lighting of many places. As 
already indicated, there is, we believe, an important need for the special development 
of louvered, low-brightness lighting for protection in time of war. 


(Part IT of this article will appear in the next issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. ) 





Book Reviews 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INTERVIEW 
By R. C. Oldfield. London: Methuen. 1941. Pp. xv + 144 


Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


Seven practical suggestions which seem to be related to the development of a 
spirit of inquiry and sound judgment on the part of interviewers represent the sub- 
stance of the final chapter of this little book. Perhaps these suggestions represent 
the major substance of the whole book. It is a compact little volume based on data 
obtained by watching numerous skilled interviewers at work; by interviewing the 
interviewers about their methods; and by conducting interview experiments using 
certain special procedures. It discusses the best types of procedure; the attitudes 
to be adopted by the interviewer; and the manner in which he may formulate his 
judgments afterwards. Oldfield states that the interview is not an interchange of 
stereotyped question and answer, followed by the formation of an equally stereotyped 
assessment in set terms of the nature of the candidate's personality or fitness for an 
occupation. It is essentially an interplay of attitudes between interviewer and 
applicant. 

The book comes to us from England. The chapters treat such topics as es- 
sentials of the interview, display and perception of attitudes, setting of interview, 
conduct of the interview, the board interview, and conclusions. One of the best 
chapters deals with the board interview. 

Unfortunately a considerable part of the discussion in the book seems to be 
general observations concerning the art and process of interviewing. Oldfield does 
not include a bibliography or any reference to the work of other students of the 
interview and.one wonders whether he consciously or unconsciously ignored the 
fine research of several men in this country in the psychology of the interview. 

There are certain statements in the book which seem to be much more a matter 
of personal opinion than the result of a scientific study. For instance, it is stated 
(page 54), ‘Some interviewers find that movements and posture of the whole of 
the candidate’s body and not merely of the upper half are significant for judgment. 
For this reason, there may be some advantages in making the candidate sit so his 
legs are visible. In the second place in order to observe the face of a female candi- 
date, removal of the hat may be necessary.”’ 

Dr. C. S. Myers writes in the forward that this book is a product of a research 
studentship under the National Institute of Industrial Psychology which the author 
held for fifteen months. This book is evidently a product of this studentship. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Edited by Milton Hall. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly: 1941. 172 pages 
Reviewed by Charles Emery 


Here is a book that gives evidence of the changing attitude of the Civil Service 
Assembly—an attitude of more positive, direct and vigorous helpfulness to public 
personnel administrators. ‘‘Employee Training in the Public Service’’ is a report of 
a committee of Assembly members. It is one of a series of reports being prepared by 
similar committees on the various major phases of public personnel administration. 
Although the book was written by five members of the committee, each of whom was 
responsible for one or more chapters, all 27 members of the committee assisted with 
their professional advice and counsel. Since committee members were chosen be- 
cause of their position of recognized leadership in public administration, personnel 
management, training, and similar fields, it is apparent that this volume represents 
the most experienced in public service. 

Available to the authors were comprehensive case histories of a large number of 
public agencies, especially prepared by the Assembly as a result of questionnaires and 
personal interviews and other material already available. As further evidence of 
the far reaching assistance available to the authors, the writer of one chapter was 
assisted by seven members of his own office. Another chapter author gives specific 
acknowledgment to assistance from 29 people, each of whom is well known in the 
field of public personnel training. 

This is a most comprehensive, practical volume, prepared so concisely that it can » 
be read in a very short time, yet so suggestive that further study should certainly 
follow. A fine bibliography of 54 volumes is included and frequent references to 
these works is indicated in the text. 

The practical rather than the academic approach to training is evidenced by the 
fact that the authors consistently agree with the statement of one that, ‘‘In the 
broadest sense, almost every relationship between supervisor and employee is educa- 
tional; employees are constantly learning from their superiors and associates, on the 
one hand, and supervisors are constantly concerned with the evaluation of work, on 
theotherhand. Furthermore, it is a sound principle of education that learning while 
doing is the most naturak and the most efficient method of instruction.’’ Also that 
there is no one “‘best’’ way of training. Every situation should be individually 
analyzed and a practical program developed. 

Personnel and training administrators in private industry as well as those in 
public service will find this book helpful and of interest. 
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DISMISSAL COMPENSATION 
By Everett D. Hawkins. Princeton, New Jersey. Princeton University Press, 
1940, 369 pp., $4.00 
Reviewed by Paul P. Harrod 


If this war continues, how many industrial concerns will be forced to decrease 
their personnel, because of a shortage of raw materials? When this national emer- 
gency is over, what will we do with the hundreds, the thousands of employees 
hired because of the excessive war time demand for the products of industry? 

Here is a book which records and analyzes industry’s experience with a labor 
relations device which may be of real help in solving many of the problems arising 
from labor dislocations as they occur, particularly during and following the present 
emergency. 

Mr. Hawkins defines dismissal compensation, sets forth various reasons for its 
adoption, and records its growth in foreign countries as well as in the United States. 
While cushioning the shock to the dismissed worker and rewarding him for service 
may be the chief reasons for dismissal compensation, it has also been paid for the 
purpose of maintaining favorable public relations and plant morale. 

The first part of this book surveys the company plans in operation in the United 
States, discusses their provisions, limitations and administrative problems and 
analyzes the advantages and disadvantages of individual plans. 

A chapter is devoted to trade union plans in the United States and several case 
histories are analyzed in detail. In the United States most dismissal compensation 
plans are voluntary, while in many foreign countries they are the result of legis- 
lation. Legislation and legislative trends are thoroughly covered in the chapters 
on foreign legislation and legislation in the United States. 

As he presents a complete and detailed history of dismissal compensation, the 
author summarizes and evaluates the various voluntary and compulsory plans in 
operation in this and foreign countries. Here is a wealth of information for anyone 
concerned with unemployment problems. 

Read this book before you accept or reject dismissal compensation as a solution 
to your particular problems. 





